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been long separated from tlieir text. The subject which he
selected was the " State of our Literature." After adverting
to the fact that neither our own country nor the age was dis-
tinguished by uncommon literary zeal, he entered upon a dis-
cussion of the causes which then impeded the cultivation of
letters and science in America. The following passage, in
which he answered what was then a domestic apology for the
prevailing " apathy in the pursuit of literary and scientific
objects," may be quoted; for it reminds us of the great
thoughts that were afterward so imposingly developed in his
Plymouth discourse:

" It has indeed been said that America is yet too young to imbibe an
ardor for letters; that she can hardly expect even works of mediocrity,
for years yet to come; that seven centuries from the foundation of Borne
were scarcely sufficient to produce Horace and Virgil, Hortensius and
Cicero ; that when as many years have rolled by, from the landing of our
fathers, as from. Komulus to Augustus, we may then expect great poets,
orators, and historians. ]STo reasons fi'om analogy can apply among
nations so entirely dissimilar. Eome set out in the career of national ex-
istence completely barbarous. She got up oxit of her cradle an infant
savage, with all the wolf in her blood. She was profoundly ignorant of
first elements. She began at her alphabet. America, on the contrary,
commenced her existence at a time when the sources of knowledge were
unfolded, and the human mind was bounding forward in the path of im-
provement. Her first colonists were scholars. Raleigh, Smith, Penn,
Robinson, are not names found in the first page of Roman history. No
nation can trace so certain and so honorable an ancestry as America. It
runs not back to clans of ravishers and robbers, nor to the lair of the
foster-mother of Romulus. Nor is it enveloped in feudal ignorance or
Druidical mystery. It is the plantation of enlightened men, from the best-
informed nations of Europe, in a new country, who were anxious to strew
the seeds of knowledge at the birth and beginning of their republic."

This extract is sufficient to enable the reader to mark the
period when Mr. "Webster had acquired the style for which he
was distinguished through life. The short, pregnant sentences,
the choice and expressive words, the rejection of superfluous
phrases, are here as conspicuous as they are in any thing that
he ever wrote.1

1 In some rough notes written by Mr.    hardly put pen to paper when I left

Webster in 1881, for the use of a friend,    Boscawen [Portsmouth] to   deliver  it.

I find the following, relating to this ora-   Much was written oa the road, and many

tion:   "As far as I remember, I had   things were conned over and delivered